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METROPOLITAN FREE CITIES 

A THOROUGHGOING MUNICIPAL HOME RULE POLICY 

TO a large degree the history of the relations of states to 
metropolitan cities in this country is " a history of re- 
peated injuries." It would be a history of " repeated 
usurpations " as well, were the constitutional rights of the states 
to commit such aggressions not so well established. The 
seizure by the state of municipal police, fire, health and even 
park departments ; the creation of special state commissions to 
carry out large-scale local projects ; the franchise grabs put 
through state legislatures; the legitimatizing of scandalously 
exorbitant or unjust claims upon city treasuries ; and the cul- 
minating infamies of the Pittsburgh " ripper" of 1901 are cases 
in point. 

Meanwhile municipal government in our metropolitan centers 
has become so much more important in every material way 
than is state government that there is a certain air of unreality, 
of the ludicrous even, in the continued subjection of the former 
to the latter. Compare for example the expenditures of large 
cities with the expenditures of the states in which they are lo- 
cated. From 1903 to 191 3, the budget allowances of New 
York city were over four times as great as those of New York 
state. Chicago's government in the years 191 1 and 191 2 was 
84.4 per cent more costly than the government of Illinois. In 
the amount of total expense incurred, Philadelphia has begun 
to run ahead of Pennsylvania. The great states of Europe do 
not exhibit this reversal of the r61es of the whole and the part. 
That England should dominate London, that France should 
dominate Paris, that Prussia should dominate Berlin, is not inher- 
ently unreasonable. In each of these cases the state is large 
enough, populous enough, financially powerful enough to seem a 
worthy political superior even to such world cities. Viewed from 
the same angle, the control of New York city by New York 
state, of Chicago by Illinois, of Philadelphia by Pennsylvania 
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is a gross absurdity, explainable only on the ground that we have 
followed tradition blindly. 

The numerous abuses which have been inflicted by state gov- 
ernments upon our large cities are in no sense accidental ; they 
are the result of certain permanent and fundamental incompati- 
bilities between the two. At bottom it is the age-long conflict 
between urban and rural. Active malevolence need not be as- 
sumed on one side or the other ; as a matter of fact such malev- 
olence scarcely exists. Nor is the word " rural " as used in 
these pages intended to convey reproach. Rural legislators are, 
no doubt, fairly well equipped for dealing with the problems of 
country life. It is when they attempt to deal with the prob- 
lems of great urban centers that conflict is bound to arise. 

This fundamental opposition is inherent in the nature of the 
two authorities. In most of our commonwealths today the 
government, and particularly its legislative branch, is in effect a 
grand convocation of county notables. Now most of our 
counties are predominantly rural in character. Under the pre- 
vailing district plan of representation, the influence of smaller 
cities is usually swallowed up by the party organization of the 
counties in which they are located. Taken separately, the dele- 
gations of the large cities are mere fractions of the legislature. 
Geographically and in other interests they are too far apart to 
represent their collective interest effectively. In the quality of 
their political ideals as well as in their outward aspects, there- 
fore, our state capitols are little more than glorified county 
court houses. 

Unfortunately county politics, which are thus reflected so 
largely in state affairs, are the most sluggish, the most back- 
ward, the most corrupt, and the least informed by public opin- 
ion of any in this country. The evil primacy assigned to cities 
in this connection is misleading. Occasionally an Adams 
County in Ohio or a Delaware County in Pennsylvania springs 
into a deservedly shameful notoriety which illustrates this con- 
tention ; but for the most part the corruption and inefficiency 
of our counties is so deeply rooted, so commonplace, so petty 
as to the amounts involved and so sordidly dull that it simply is 
not news. Contrast the rapid universal circulation and immense 
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influence of a metropolitan press with the slow, scant circula- 
tion and almost negligible influence of the ordinary country 
newspaper. The result is that in cities governmental abuses 
are instantly made known and promptly attacked, whereas in 
counties of the ordinary rural type they receive small publicity 
and unless utterly heinous are soon forgotten. 

Differences between state and municipal ideals may be illus- 
trated in profuse detail. For example, county offices, and to a 
considerable extent state offices as well, are seldom highly 
specialized in character. Hence the ingrained tendency to re- 
gard them as spoils or to apply to them the principle of rota- 
tion. In metropolitan cities and in the federal government, on 
the other hand, the technical nature of many official services 
has forced a demand for the merit system. The national gov- 
ernment was free to progress as it desired in this field and the 
advance which it has made is highly creditable. Cities, how- 
ever, have been hampered because of the necessity of going to 
the legislature to ask for a reform which in the light of the ex- 
perience of many of the rural members must have seemed un- 
necessary or absurd. 

Again in rural primaries and elections such offences as false 
registration, impersonation, and colonization are virtually im- 
possible, owing to the mutual acquaintance of the voters. Large 
cities which desire legislation against these evils have to ask it 
from representatives the majority of whom have difficulty in 
understanding the nature and extent of the abuses involved. 

In our greater cities land values have grown with extreme 
rapidity to enormous figures. Any rational scheme of munici- 
pal finance would long since have laid them under contribution, 
as German cities have done so effectively with their unearned- 
increment taxes. But American cities are not free. In state 
legislatures they have to face a dominant farmer interest stolidly 
opposed to anything and everything that looks like an additional 
burden upon land. 

Metropolitan cities have acquired debts on a much larger 
scale than have the states. But while the debts of these cities 
are larger, their assets are also more extensive than the assets 
of the states. Great as is this difference between the two 
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authorities, it is certain to increase in the future. The big 
monopolistic business organizations of the country which gov- 
ernment must regulate, and which in some cases it will have to 
acquire and operate, are so distributed geographically that they 
will fall naturally to the share either of the federal government 
or of municipal governments. Too small to handle enterprises 
like our railroad systems, too large to undertake city lighting 
plants, the governments of the states will escape this economic 
necessity. Metropolitan cities, however, will soon be largely 
occupied with the regulation, and probably with the operation, 
of subways, elevated roads and other transit undertakings, of 
lighting and heating plants and similar public-service enter- 
prises. They must undertake large projects of sanitation and 
city planning. In most cases they will be obliged to ask the 
legislature for permission to do these things. Considering the 
rural experience and influences predominantly represented in 
such bodies, it will not be strange if large and comprehensive 
municipal policies of this character are as freely rejected at 
state capitols in the future as they have been in the past. Even 
if the necessity of such great undertakings in metropolitan cen- 
ters is made clear to the legislature, the financial burdens 
involved are likely to strike statesmen, who are familiar only 
with county budgets, as insuperably large. 

So far as the great franchise grabs which have been put 
through state legislatures are concerned, it is, of course, true 
that city councils have been the scene of similar scandals. After 
years of agitation, however, it has been possible to educate 
metropolitan electorates to a more or less adequate conception 
of the value of public-service franchises. Home rule in fran- 
chise matters is, therefore, a fairly safe policy, especially where 
it is safeguarded by the referendum. But so long as state legisla- 
tures have the power to reenter this field there can be no security 
for the city until both the legislature and the electorate of the state 
as a whole are educated on the subject of franchise values. Con- 
sidering the rural origin in large part of the former and the 
predominantly rural character of the latter, any thoroughgoing 
education of this sort will be exceedingly slow. Country roads 
do not furnish illustrations of franchise values and franchise 
abuses such as are common in city avenues. 
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It is not alone in franchise matters and other legislation of a 
financial character, however, that the domination of metropolitan 
cities by the state results in grave abuses. Even the virtuous 
impulses of rural communities may work evil when translated 
into laws for administration in great urban centers. Country 
legislators are usually inclined to go to extremes in regulating 
the liquor traffic, gambling and vice, and in affixing severe pen- 
alties for violation of these regulations. Under these cir- 
cumstances three things may happen : ( I ) spasmodic attempts 
by municipal authorities to enforce the law; (2) election of 
city administrations more or less openly pledged to disregard 
it; or (3) the collection of bribe money from the underworld 
for permission to break it. Notoriously the third and worst 
of these alternatives is the most common. 

It is not maintained that the grant of independent powers to 
metropolitan cities in the field of moral police would instantly 
cleanse those modern stables of Augeas. Left to themselves, 
great urban centers would doubtless be somewhat more tolerant 
toward vice ; they would probably prescribe less extreme penal- 
ties. Vice itself would continue; it might even increase tem- 
porarily, but the present possibilities of hypocrisy and corruption 
would be materially reduced. This in itself would be a moral 
gain of the first importance. Nor need one fear that vice would 
increase permanently under metropolitan autonomy. The better 
element in our great urban centers may not be so puritanical, 
but it is certainly no less sincere and determined than is the 
better element in country districts. 

Under existing conditions great cities have to seek their leg- 
islative salvation in two separate and widely dissimilar bodies. 
The municipal council controls in minor affairs, the state legis- 
lature in more important matters. Given this dual legislative 
arrangement, four main conjunctures may arise. First, the same 
political machine or allied machines control in both city and 
state. The result is perfect harmony and thoroughgoing spoli- 
ation, the latter being worse in the city because of the greater 
opportunities there offered. Second, one machine controls the 
state and an opposition machine controls the city. In this case 
harmony abruptly ceases ; " rippers, " general confusion and 
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the industrious manufacture of political capital proceed apace. 
Third, reformers control the city and the machine retains its 
power in the state. Of all sad political situations this is surely 
the saddest. Municipal reformers usually come into power on 
platforms filled with pledges to the people which, for the most 
part, are sincere and admirable. Even when they control all 
branches of the city government, if they have the legislature 
against them, they soon learn how circumscribed is their ability 
to do good, how unlimited apparently the ability of their adver- 
saries to refuse necessary grants of power, to cut off financial 
resources, to send investigating committees, to harass, misrep- 
resent and delay in every fashion which political ingenuity can 
suggest. There is, of course, a fourth and happier possibility. 
Reformers may control in state and city at the same time. Un- 
fortunately this is a very rare occurrence : cycles of reform in 
the two spheres of government seldom coincide. Longer terms 
in state offices are partly responsible for this. But even when 
reform is triumphant on both battlefields at the same time there 
still remains the difference in quality between state government 
and metropolitan city government and the consequent possibility 
of conflict. 

Beyond the legislature there is, of course, the possibility of 
occasional constitutional amendments and at long intervals a 
sort of final court of appeals for cities in constitutional conven- 
tions. Such bodies, however, are apportioned in much the 
same way as legislatures and, like the latter, are largely domi- 
nated by agrarian influences. The settled purpose of rural 
politicians to rule regardless of all fair proportional principles 
of representation is manifest in the constitutions of two of our 
states containing metropolitan cities. In New York it is pro- 
vided that " no county shall have more than one-third of all the 
senators ; and no two counties or the territory thereof as now 
organized, which are adjoining counties, or which are separated 
only by public waters, shall have more than one-half of all the 
senators." Already in 1910, New York city had 52.3 per cent 
of the entire population of the state. If the city continues to 
grow more rapidly than the up-state districts — and there is 
every reason to expect that it will do so — this constitutional 
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provision will in time discriminate heavily against the greater 
city's influence in the upper house of the state legislature. 
Also according to the constitution of Pennsylvania " no city or 
county shall be entitled to separate representation exceeding 
one-sixth of the whole number of senators." Philadelphia 
already has one-fifth of the population of the state. 

In consequence of the inveterate antagonism between state 
and city governments various plans for a better adjustment have 
been suggested. These are of two main types. Either it is 
proposed to substitute state administrative control for the present 
control of a primarily legislative character ; or the sphere of 
municipal " home rule " is to be widened. 

State administrative control, the first of these plans, would 
place cities under the supervision of a board or boards of offi- 
cials appointed by the state. The advocates of this reform 
urge as one of its main advantages that it would keep the legis- 
lature from meddling too frequently with municipal affairs. 
Virtually this admits the failure of state control of municipalities 
as it has been exercised hitherto — that is, largely through the 
legislature. It is also maintained that state supervisory boards 
of an administrative character could supply cities with much 
valuable expert advice and thus help to secure uniformity of 
administration among them. No doubt the latter function 
might be performed to the distinct advantage of municipalities 
of the second or third class. There are enough cities of this 
size in most of our American states to make expert compari- 
sons and an exchange of experience among them of decided 
value. A supervisory administrative board in New York, for 
example, might successfully collate the experience of the seven 
second, and the forty third-class cities of the state. It is un- 
likely, however, that New York city would be greatly impressed 
thereby, and it is certain that the metropolis would object 
strenuously to any state administrative control cut to a uniform 
second or third-class measure. As to expert advice furnished 
by such state boards, it also is likely to be of advantage chiefly 
to second or third-class cities. Their problems are similar, 
they emerge at about the same time, and cities of this grade 
are hardly rich enough to employ the ablest counselors or to 
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indulge in much experimentation on their own account. In the 
one large city of the state with its million or more of inhabit- 
ants, however, quite novel problems and undertakings of unpre- 
cedented magnitude are constantly presenting themselves. No 
general state board could be expected to give adequate atten- 
tion to such matters. Fortunately metropolitan cities are 
wealthy and intelligent enough to secure the best expert advice 
and, if necessary, to make pioneer experiments for themselves. 

All things considered, therefore, state administrative super- 
vision, while likely to be of distinct benefit to second and third- 
class cities, is at best unnecessary, and at worst too narrow for 
the uses of metropolitan communities. Late developments 
along this line recognize frankly the unique character of metro- 
politan conditions. For this reason New York state provided 
two commissions to deal with its public service problems, as- 
signing one of them exclusively to the greater city. And 
Massachusetts has given to state commissions the administration 
of the main sewerage, water, and park systems of a metropolitan 
district which includes Boston and more than a score of en- 
circling cities and towns. Such sweeping delimitations for pur- 
poses of state administrative control may appear now to be 
mere matters of convenience, but when the time comes for the 
attainment of a full measure of autonomy by metropolitan cities 
they will prove epoch-making precedents. 

" Home rule," the second reform designed to reduce friction 
between cities and states, proposes to extend the functions 
which the municipality may exercise free from state interfer- 
ence. It may even go so far as to permit the community to 
draft its own charter. In the most liberal home-rule schemes, 
however, a goodly number of powers are always reserved to the 
state. As to just what these powers are, or rather as to how 
far each of them should go, there is the widest difference of 
opinion among legislators and theorists. A majority of author- 
ities seem to agree, however, that the state's police power and 
its power to regulate local finances, elections and schools are 
clearly beyond the scope of municipal home rule. Within 
these reservations of power to the state lie the greatest possibil- 
ities of injury to the city. Of what advantage to the munici- 
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pality is the right to make its own charter if the legislature can 
still control its finances or impose upon it unenforceable and 
graft-breeding excise laws ? A brief review of the leading cases 
of state aggression which have occurred in American municipal 
history will show that all of the worst of them involve police 
power, local finance and elections. In other words, municipal 
home rule as it is currently understood stops just short of the 
limits within which it would confer any real freedom upon our 
cities. 

What better solution can be offered ? For second and third- 
class cities an extension of administrative supervision and of 
the sphere of home rule may be sufficient. But the emancipa- 
tion of metropolitan cities from the controlling influence of 
state governments must be much more thorough and far- 
reaching. Completing the evolutionary process initiated by the 
municipal-home-rule and administrative-supervision movements, 
such an emancipation must remove radically the possibility of 
the many gross abuses and petty irritations of the present sys- 
tem of state control. Why should we not look forward to the 
entire separation of metropolitan cities such as New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia from state ties, and their erection into 
free city commonwealths within our federal system? Uncon- 
stitutional this proposition doubtless is, but as an ultimate ideal 
it is certainly preferable to the dull and servile situation in 
which we now acquiesce. Municipal home-rulers, so-called, 
have failed lamentably in the past, primarily because of their 
" damned wantlessness," to use Bernard Shaw's phrase. Tim- 
orously asking little of the legislature, they have obtained less. 
Not until they learn to present their demands in logically com- 
plete form, not until they " have looked for a city which hath 
foundations," will the way be opened for a great epoch of 
municipal self-reliance and self-development fostered by free- 
dom — whether or not that may lead us eventually to metro- 
politan free cities. 

Of course this proposal will be attacked as unprecedented. 
Such it is, so far as the history of the United States is con- 
cerned. Under the German federal system, however, three 
free cities — Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck — exist without dis- 
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turbing in the least the balance of empire, a fact of quite spe- 
cial significance considering that their governments are repub- 
lican in form, while the governments of the other states and of 
the Empire itself are monarchic. These cities are splendid 
examples of municipal progress and self-development in free- 
dom. Largely by their own exertions, forethought and sacrifice 
two of them have taken rank among the world's greatest sea- 
ports; and in general much of Germany's preeminence in 
municipal government is due to the wide sphere of local power 
which all her cities possess. In Switzerland, Basel presents a 
clear case of the separation of a state (canton) into independent 
states (half-cantons), one urban, the other rural in character. 
Mutual incompatibility led to this divorce which occurred in 
1833, since which date both parties have prospered in single 
blessedness and nevertheless remained loyal members of the 
federation. While not metropolitan as the size of cities is 
reckoned elsewhere, Basel is the second city of Switzerland. 
Zurich, the first city in the federation, and Geneva, the third, 
are also so limited in territory that they may properly be con- 
sidered city states. 

Critics may also urge that the proposed solution involves the 
advocacy of political disintegration, of " secession." But a 
division of territory that removes forever the cause of a host of 
old abuses, that separates unlike social units and permits each 
to develop freely in its own way, is not disintegration but re- 
construction. As for " secession," while the new free cities 
would indeed be separated from their former state affiliations, 
on the other hand they would become members in full sover- 
eignty of the Union. It is true, of course, that this would 
mean the introduction into our federation of a new type of 
state, but the difference between such city states and the older 
territorial states will scarcely be so great as the differences 
already existing. Contrast the black-belt commonwealths of 
the South with those on our northern tier; contrast eastern 
manufacturing with western agricultural or mining states. Yet 
the essential loyalty of all these unlike units and the strength 
of their union is beyond controversy. Bearing this in mind, it 
is unthinkable that American commonwealths differing from 
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others only in their urban character should not function prop- 
erly under our federal system. 

Nor will the importance of the states from which the new 
free cities are taken be too greatly reduced. If Pennsylvania, 
New York and Illinois had released their metropolitan cities in 
191 o, the remaining portions would still have ranked as first, 
fourth and sixth among the states of the union in population. 1 
On the other hand the new city states would have been quite 
large enough to have stood alone and taken high rank in the 
federal sisterhood. In 191 o, New York city alone had a larger 
population than any state in the Union excepting only Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio and New York state itself. Chicago's pop- 
ulation exceeded that of any one of thirty-three of the smallest 
states, and Philadelphia's that of any one of twenty-four smallest 
states. 

But are metropolitan cities capable of self-government ? 2 
Various writers have professed to discover all sorts of political 
differences between country and city populations. Beyond the 
certain fact that the latter are better informed on current topics, 
more alert and more closely in touch with each other, most of 
these alleged differences are chiefly the reflection of the idio- 
syncrasies of the authors. Nowhere has it been proven by 
experience that free city states are incapable of self-government 
within the limits of a federal system. On the other hand in 
two modern countries the contrary has been demonstrated. If 
American city electorates were really so incompetent as some 
writers have alleged, they should not be allowed even their 
present measure of self-government, but should be subjected to 
the complete control of the state. 

'According to the census of 1910 the figures are as follows: Pennsylvania outside 
of Philadelphia, 6,116,103; Ohio, 4,767,121; New York city, 4,766,883; New York 
state outside of New York 0^,4,346,731; Texas, 3,896,542; Illinois outside of 
Chicago, 3,453.308. 

2 The percentage of foreign-born in our metropolitan cities will, of course, be urged 
as proof of their incapacity for a larger measure of home rule. New York city has 
a foreign-born population of 40.8 per cent. The percentage for Chicago is 35.9, or 
slightly larger than that for the state of Rhode Island. If thirty-three per cent of 
foreign born have not wrecked the state government of Rhode Island it does not 
seem probable that the 35.9 per cent of Chicago would break down an autonomous 
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Specifically the question of the self-governing capacity of met- 
ropolitan free cities narrows down to this : Can the people of 
such cities be trusted as well in matters of education, finance, 
elections, and the exercise of the police power which have not 
yet been granted them, as in those local matters which they al- 
ready decide for themselves? Considering the enormous supe- 
riority of city over country schools, who can urge that there is 
the slightest danger in a grant of educational autonomy? As 
centers of banking interests, as homes of millions of savings- 
bank depositors, is there any such danger of wildcat finance and 
repudiation in metropolitan cities as in some of our predomi- 
nantly rural states ? The exercise of police power and the main- 
tenance of honest elections are much more complicated affairs 
in large cities than in country districts. City populations should 
know best how to deal with such problems, however, and are at 
least as firmly determined to solve them, as country communities 
are to solve their own problems of a similar character. Upon 
analysis, therefore, the alleged inability of great cities to govern 
themselves proves to be more a matter of prejudice than of 
probability. 

Many minor objections of a legal character and many knotty 
questions of detail will, of course, have to be answered by the 
advocates of real home rule for metropolitan cities. Such con- 
siderations, however, hardly find place in a preliminary discus- 
sion of the subject. Against all such criticisms may be set 
many solid advantages to the states as well as to their emanci- 
pated cities. The example of the new freedom enjoyed by the 
latter cannot fail to secure more generous treatment for the 
smaller cities which remain under the supervision of the state 
governments. Relieved from the present overwhelming pres- 
sure of urban affairs, the legislatures of our commonwealths can 

government in that city. And Philadelphia's foreign-bom percentage is only 25.1, or 
less than that of Montana O25.2 per cent); New Jersey (26.0 per cent); Minnesota 
(26.2 per cent); North Dakota (27.1 per cent); Connecticut (29.6 per cent); New 
York (30.2 per cent); Massachusetts (31.5 per cent); and Rhode Island (33.0 per 
cent). Unfortunately for the argument referred to above, Philadelphia's low pro- 
portion of foreign bom has not saved it from periods of gross mismanagement of its 
municipal affairs. 
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devote themselves effectively to the great problems of country 
life, such as the conservation and development of agricultural 
resources and methods and the construction and maintenance 
of a comprehensive system of highways. Equipped with suffi- 
cient territories for future expansion, for the completion of 
sanitary and engineering projects, for parks, parkways, play- 
grounds and forest preserves, and with powers equal to their 
great destinies, the new city-states will be equally well employed 
about their own business. 

Naturally with these extensions our present jealous little sub- 
urban units will be brought into unison with the master plans 
of which they are now so often protesting and reactionary 
parts. As things are now, the intelligent, clean-living, high- 
spirited citizenship of these independent areas is lost to the 
great city in which, nevertheless, their property, business, 
social and other interests largely lie. With the political in- 
corporation of these elements a tremendous new impulse will 
be given to all movements for better metropolitan government. 
Nor need such suburban areas fear for the cherished privileges 
they now possess. As long as our great cities consider them- 
selves local governments pure and simple, they are naturally 
prone to a cramping administrative uniformity throughout their 
territory, which suburban communities instinctively dread. With 
the extension of their boundaries, and most of all with the con- 
ception of themselves as sovereign states, it should be possible 
for metropolitan cities to sub-divide themselves for purposes of 
local government, allowing considerable liberties to their various 
parts. Such action would provide a solution for one of the 
most pressing and most neglected of our present-day metro- 
politan problems. 

Robert C. Brooks. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 



